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of manners which are observable in the United States
have as yet opposed additional obstacles to the
growth of dramatic art. There are no dramatic
"'subjects in a country which has witnessed no great
political catastrophes, and in which love invariably
'leads by a straight and easy road to matrimony.
People who spend every day in the week in making
money, and the Sunday in going to church, have
nothing to invite the Muse of Comedy. . . .
Historians who write in aristocratic ages are wont
to refer all occurrences to the particular will or
temper of certain individuals ; and they are apt to
attribute the most important revolutions to very
slight accidents. They trace out the smallest causes
with sagacity, and frequently leave the greatest un-
perceived. Historians who live in democratic ages
exhibit precisely opposite characteristics. Most of
them attribute hardly any influence to the individual
over the destiny of the race, nor to citizens over the
fate of a people ; but, on the other hand, they assign
great general causes to all petty incidents. These
contrary tendencies explain each other.
When the historian of aristocratic ages surveys the
theatre of the world; he at once perceives a very small
number of prominent actors, who manage the whole
piece. These great personages, who occupy the front
of the stage, arrest the observation, and fix it on them-
selves ; and while the historian is bent on penetrating
the secret motives which make them speak and act,
the rest escape his memory. The importance of the
things which some men are seen to do, gives him an
.exaggerated estimate of the influence which one man
may possess ; and naturally leads him to think that,
in order to explain the impulses of the multitude, it is
necessary to refer them to the particular influence of
some one individual.